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but places beside it and in " a kind of presiden- 
tial authority" over it a lord, who had his 
separate estate of slaves and tenants as in 
later times. This composite institution finds 
its origin in the nature of the military settle- 
ment, where the land distribution was 
conformed to the composition of the army 
into "Hundreds" (twelve tens) and 
"Hyndens" (tens), and the head of these 
army divisions became the head of each local 
settlement, the ancestor of the lord of the 
manor. In this Mr. Earle is nearer right 
than any who have gone before. The "over- 
grown-ceorl " theory has always had its 
doubters, and the "servile origin" theory is 
equally extreme and leaves out of considera- 
tion too many important free elements. 
When, however, Mr. Earle attempts to apply 
his theory and to find a class to whom to 
assign this military leadership, the difficulties 
begin. The only persons to occupy such a 
position are either the eorl, gesiS, or the 
head of a nuegfi, or kindred groups. The eorl 
is assumed as the first name applied to such 
a leader, which term, however, soon dropped 
out of use, and remained only as a word in 
epic poetry (p. lxxi). Then to this official 
was given the name gesiS. Schmid had recog- 
nized the fact that the gesift was an officer of 
equal importance with the pegn (see glossary), 
but gave a different interpretation to his office, 
perhaps on account of the very absence 
of the historical question. First, says 
Mr. Earle, we have the eorl, mentioned 
in the laws of ^Ethelbirht; next the gesib~, 
in the laws of Wihtr^d and Ine; and then 
there steps into the same office the pegn ; 
followed in post-Saxon times by the knight, 
squire and gentleman each after the eorl, the 
legitimate successor of the one before in the 
position as lord of the manor. This explains 
perfectly the origin of the pegn and the fact 
of the existence of manors in the earliest extant 
documents. The existence of free townships 
in the country without such leaders, or pegnas, 
is explained as a later severing of free ceorls, 
"planted without circumstances of war." 
Such are found in ' Domesday ' (i 41, b) at 
Alwarstake in Hampshire, at Melebroc (Mill- 
brook) and at Iftthorpe (Antiquary, February, 
1888). But in connection with the gesiff there 
are one or two points of difficulty. He was a 



dependent and on some one else than the king, 
(dry Men, Wihtr^ed, 5; hlaford, Ine, 50) Mr. 
Earle says, hundredes ealdor (lxii) ; it is 
possible, but if so, the latter is nowhere else 
so called, and Mr. Earle himself ac- 
knowledges that this is the "real difficulty" 
of the problem (lxxvi). This dependence is 
emphasized in Ine, 68, which declares that if 
a gesiScund man be driven away it must be 
from his boll, not his setene, the former being 
the same term used as for the dwelling of a 
gebur. The evidence is too slight to warrant 
the statement that " in every township there 
is a gesiff" (lxviii), for but one law (Ine, 
30), and that obscure, is the basis of this 
generalization. The Angles and Saxons 
came to England en masse, bringing their 
wives and children with them not as an army, 
and the family conditions of the continent were 
undoubtedly preserved by them ; the family 
law of the Anglo-Saxons was essentially the 
same as that of the German tribes. The 
mutual guarantee of the mcegff and its use by 
the state as a police organization, is opposed 
to the idea of the gesiff as a police officer 
(Ixx). We are to suppose that the settlers 
formed in battle according to the distinction of 
tribes and families, each with its leader. Was 
such a leader an appointed eorl or gesiff ? or 
was he the natural head of such a kindred or 
family ? This may be made to harmonize 
with Mr. Earle's view, certainly with Mr. 
Kemble's, that "some kind of military 
organizations preceded the peaceful settle- 
ment, and in many respects determined its 
mode and character." But these criticisms 
are only to show that new light and a further 
critical examination of this interesting subject 
are needed. The problem has entered a new 
phase and we believe the solution to be not 

far distant. 

Charles M. Andrews. 
yohns Hopkins University. 



L'Avare, comSdie en cinq actes. ParMoLlERE. 
With profuse historical, philological, 
idiomatical and descriptive notes by Shele 
de Vere. New York : W. R. Jenkins. 
1888. pp. vii, 161. 

Mr. Jenkins, who has earned the thanks of 
all American students and teachers of French 
by his neat and cheap reprints of representa- 
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tive works of modern authors in his various 
series of Contes Ckoisis, Romans Choisis, and 
Thidtre Contemporain, has begun the publica- 
tion of a new series under the title of Classi- 
ques Francais. It is announced that the texts 
to be included in it will be " fully and carefully 
annotated with English notes by competent 
authorities." 

There was room for a new edition of even 
the most familiar French classics for American 
classes. There are two directions in which 
our school and college editions of works in the 
modern languages have as yet done nothing 
for the student. The notes are almost without 
exception on idiomatic peculiarities and aim 
simply to help the student to a translation. 
They are addressed to beginners in the first 
year of their study. Of the scientific and 
historical treatment of grammatical points they 
are innocent. They are usually almost equally 
barren of information about the author of the 
work annotated, its relation to his other works, 
his historical position in the literature of his 
country, the literary conditions of his time — all 
those things, in short, of which the student 
must know something before he can judge of 
the work understandingly as a part of 
literature. Fifteen years ago it was well 
enough, perhaps, that our school editions 
should be without such information. One 
year of work in modern languages was then 
often all that our colleges provided. It is very 
different now. Everywhere the modern 
languages are getting a larger share of atten- 
tion, and in institutions where the optional 
system has gained a foot-hold, it is often in a 
modern literature, — English, German or 
French, — that the student receives that general 
literary training that he used to get mainly 
through the ancient classics. It will no 
longer do to treat a German or French text 
simply as an example of a foreign idiom. It 
must be studied as a literary work and as a 
part of the intellectual history of a people. 
And so far as the language itself continues to 
be the object of study the point of view must 
be scientific and not practical. For such study 
as this, editions are demanded with far other 
notes than those ordinarily found in our school 
texts. Mr. Jenkins had it in his power to ren- 
der another signal service to American 



students by providing a series so edited as to 
meet these new demands and furnish a really 
valuable introduction to the study of the 
literature and language of the seventeenth 
century. I regret that the first volume of his 
Classiques Francais is disappointing, because 
it shows that he, or his editor, has not recog- 
nized his opportunity and so has lost it. 

A very brief examination of Professor de 
Vere's edition of Moliere's ' 1'Avare ' con- 
vinces one that the demands I have indicated 
have not been met. The " profuse historical" 
notes dwindle on examination to a very few 
references to historical events or persons and 
to a few explanations of words whose meaning 
has changed since Moliere's day. There is 
indeed a sketch of the poet's life prefixed to 
the volume, but it contains no reference to 
' 1'Avare.' It is impossible from it to gain any 
idea as to the position which this play occupies 
among his works. The date, 1668, appears 
upon the title page, but from the only note 
alluding to a contemporary event — the murder 
of Judge Tardieu and his wife on August 24th, 
1668 — all information as to the definite date 
of the play is conspicuously absent. Surely it 
would have added much value to the note to 
mention that '1'Avare' was produced first on 
September 9th of the same year. 

The "philological" notes by which the 
editor has sought to meet the demands of 
more advanced students are more numerous. 
But he was evidently not clear with himself as 
to the plan to be followed. He had no co- 
herent theory of how the language of the play 
was to be studied, or of how much and what 
was to be taught. There is no selection of 
important principles to which the single 
phenomena pointed out should be related and 
by which they should be illumined. The 
philological remarks thus appear fragmentary 
and, with all their show of erudition, do not 
contribute any more to a really scientific study 
of the language of the text than the older 
editions. The majority of these notes are 
devoted to the etymology of words in the 
text. But no plan seems to have governed 
the choice of words to be etymologically 
explained, nor is a phonetic law even hinted 
at, so far as I can see. Furthermore, the 
editor has not distinguished between the 
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direct descendants from the Latin parent and 
derivatives. Thus, on the same page (iii), 
minager is said to be from mansionaticum, 
and outr from audire ; on page 125, fdcheux 
is said to be from /ticker, from Old French 
Jascher, from Latin Jastidium. On page 133, 
traire is derived from trahere ; on page 139, 
train is derived from the same. It is hard to 
see how the massing of examples in this way 
can do aught but confuse the student who is 
seeking scientific instruction upon the phonetic 
changes through which Latin became French. 

Aside from these defects of plan there are 
rather numerous defects of execution. The 
biographical notice of Moliere is entirely 
inadequate and is at variance with our present 
knowledge at several points. Thus, to mention 
but two, his father was not unambitious for his 
son, but himself seems to have insisted on his 
education and wished to make him a lawyer ; 
and whether at the termination of his studies 
Moliere accompanied Louis XIII on his 
journey in South France is, to say the least, 
problematical.' To say that "in 1653 he 
began his career in Lyons" is certainly at 
least misleading. And where does Prof, de 
Vere get the name J. B. P. de Moliere ? Of 
the notes many are entirely superfluous, even 
for beginners. Why, for instance, translate 
for the pupil autoriser des choses plus Hranges 
(p. no), or s'ajusler a eux and sont de grandes 
dupes (p. in)? The same note is sometimes 
repeated ; cf. notes on comme and comment, 
p. 8, line 1, p. 28, line 2, p. 65, line 9 ; on ca, p. 
14, line 2 and p. 49, line 6; on il n' est point, p. 
8, line 8 and p. 39, line 30; on Scu, p. 17, line 
6 and p. 38, line n ; and many more. Some- 
times one note contradicts the other ; cf. notes 
on ouais, p. 26, line 20 and p. 75, line 13; on 
poche, p. 15, line 29 and p. 82, line 7 ; on voila 
qui, p. 25, line 32 and p. 28, line 5. Positive 
blunders are not wanting, as in notes on p. 6, 
line n, and on p. 31, line 10. The language of 
the notes is frequently very blind and conyeys 
unintentionally a wrong impression. 

On the whole, No. 1 of Classiques Francais 
cannot be said to promise well for the value of 

the series. 

Arthur G. Canfield. 
University of Kansas. 



FURTHER CORRECTIONS IN 
BARTSCH'S GLOSSARK 

To the corrections noted in the June (1888) 
number of the Mod. Lang. Notes the follow- 
ing should be added : 

adosser for 370,24 read 370,14. 

ail for 376,3 read 376,31. 

aitre for aistre read estre. 

ane for canne read cane, 

atemprer for 411,19 read 411,20. 

atorner for 582,11 read 582,22. 

aufage for 557,28 read 559,28. 

bacin for bacin read bassin. 

batestal for 293,20 read 293,30. 

bestenc for 438,28 read 438,25. 

chantier for 446,9 read 446,8. 

chatel for 360,34 read 360,33. 

chierte for 342,2 read 343,2. 

chuer for 413,27 read 413,37. 

covrir for 490,19 read 498,19. 

desfaire for 441,29 read 441,30. 

despire for 421,11 read 472,11. 

dos for 331,13 read 331,23. 

errer for 582,17 read 582,18. 

eschar for 182,2 read 182,7. 

escurer for 551,5 read 551,6. 

Jaire for 348, 1 read 345,1. 

Juerre for 287,27 read 285,27. 

hasterel for 438,31 rea'd 438,30. 

lart for 244,18 read 244,28. 
mignotise read gentillesse, and gentille. 

moine for 442,5 read 442,6,7. 

pais for 84,15 read 84,13. 

porpris for 287,7 rea d 285,7. 

pots for 645,46 read 645,26. 

rechiej for 639,15 read 639,16. 

recroire for 360,29 read 360,24. 

serel for 529,15 read 529,16. 

sole for 428,17 read 428,27. 

tortil for 583,30 read 142,26. 

tortin for 142,16 read 583,20. 

trestre for 265,15 read 365,15. 

The mistaken reference 584,19 under charnel 
is too palpable to be misleading. Carnel'm this 
line belongs of course to cran. — So the refer- 
ence 212,4 under coller belongs to cuiller, not 
collier. 

The meaning s'Sgarer under desconoistre 
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